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village, gives lodging for three weeks to a young man who
pretends to be in serious trouble, only to learn that he
has played the same trick elsewhere. She is very angry,
but he adroitly saves himself by saying that he had only
begged shelter so as to have leisure to write a poem on
Alfaqueque, He is still reciting it to a more or less
convinced audience at the fall of the curtain.

Fortunate, outwardly just as farcical, has an under-
current of seriousness. He is an honest man in desperate
financial straits, but he lacks the art of the successful
beggar. So he is turned away from the house of an
architect who would have helped him, had he not just
been victimised by a plausible rogue. Almost frantic,
Fortunato is tempted to rob a blind man, but cannot
bring himself to do it and finally, though naturally
cowardly, he finds work with a lady sharpshooter who
outlines his body in bullets against a board. Farce and
pathos here are closely allied. We laugh at Fortunato
but we are fond of him and therein lies the secret of the
authors5 widespread appeal.

A Hundred Years Old has the same intimate charm.
It deals solely with the celebrations attendant upon an
old man's hundredth birthday. We see the reunion of
his whole family rich and poor, his serenity, his entirely
lovable character and his pleasure when an engagement
gives him the hope of seeing the beginning of yet another
generation before he dies. There is plenty of sentiment,
but there is wholesome comedy as well. The Quinteros
have no significant message, but their plays are neither
propagandist nor mawkish. They are a welcome offset
to austere and alarmingly intellectual drama. They are
artistic representations of certain aspects of Spanish life,
and also of life in general, since they treat of eternal
qualities. In Seville a fountain with stone benches and
bookshelves containing their plays stands in their honour.
No monument could be more pleasant or more
appropriate.